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MRS, SLIPLEY’S CLOSET, 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 

CHAPTER X.—THE WISE WOMAN. 
4 Mrs. WINKLER, how often am I to complain to you of 
these candles? Really, if I were a man of fifty thousand 
a year, instead of being just a remove from want, as the 
case is, you couldn’t be more recklessly, wantonly ex- 
travagant,” said Mr. Winkler, in a clear, lofty, loud tone 
of displeasure. 

“What? has Johnson sent the same again?” asked 
his wife, with the serenest of smiles; “he is very per- 
tinacious about that. I told him distinctly you preferred 
the others.” 
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“T sce how it is. I shall have to order in for my 
own special consumption. I wish you would study the 
duties of a wife and a housekeeper, Mrs. Winkler.” 

“T’ll do my best to convince Johnson that he must 
attend to my directions, or he will oblige me to leave 
him,” said Mrs. Winkler, perfectly undisturbed. 

“You convince anybody of anything! You have 
convinced me, fatally, that if trust in man is precarious, 
trust in woman is ruinous. I little thought, when I 
heard your tongue run so glibly on political economy, 
that you knew nothing of economy on this side the 
street door.” 

o Phick Own Pawn, 
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“My dear Seneca, you are flaring that candle in the 
draught till it is guttering sadly, and the grease will be 
on the carpet; pray put it down. I will have some wax 
taken into your room directly.” 

Mrs. Winkler said this in the cheeriest tone possible, 
as if she neither heard her hugband’s incivilities nor saw 
his black looks. She rose with alacrity from her desk 
and rang the bell, while her angry lord put down the 
candle, and opened a fresh attack on her unthrift and 
inattention to her duties. 

It did not appear from her countenance and manner 
that she left the room to escape the war of words, as she 
went out smiling to see that her orders were properly 
executed. 

On her return she found her husband standing at her 
desk, looking at what she had written. 

* Will it do, dear?” she asked, gently. 

“ Admirable!” he answered, patting her cheek. 
“ What a pity itis your head won’t held everything.” 

“Have I abridged too much P” she asked, not noticing 
his present kindness any more than she had done his 
previous harshness. 

“No, it is right, quite right; let me have it when 
you have finished it, and then I will find the fellow to 
it; you can do both by this time to-morrow ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the lady with alacrity. 

“Then come directly you are ready, and be sure you 
remember about the candles.” 

“I will do my best with Johnson, dear.” 

And Mrs. Winkler sat down to her desk as her hus- 
band, returning to his room, closed the door with the 
decided clap of the master of the house. 

“ Arabella, you are worse than he is!” exclaimed a 
young lady who had been apparently busily employed 
with her needle during the above scene. 

“TI think I never disputed that, dear,” said Mrs. 
Winkler, still writing. 

“TI only wish I were his wife just for one day—no 
longer. I'd teach him !” said the young lady, indignantly. 

“Perhaps you would find too much to learn to get 
time to teach anything,” said Mra. Winkler, archly. 

“ He’s a monster,” gaid the young lady. 

“ He’s my husband,” said Mrs, Winkler, continuing to 
write; “ but don’t talk just now, for I can’t undertake 
his defence till I have finished this copy.” 

“IT won't listen to aay defence; I could hardly help 
flying at him,” said the young lady, waxing warmer and 
warmer, 

Mrs. Winkler Jaughed. 

“Oh, how you have thrown yourself away; so clever, 
so above the average of women, so really learned, go 
good; and with your fortune, too, why, you might have 
had anybody !” 

Still Mrs. Winkler wrote, casting her eye oevasionally 
on a paper by her side, whose colour showed its antiquity, 
and the character of whose writing showed it'to be some’ 
legal deed. E 

“ I knew it would be so; I knew he would make you 
a slaye and be a Turk tyrant over you; I always told 
you so,” said the young lady; “ didn’t I tell you so, 
Arabella 2” she continued impatiently, as she saw that, 
with unchanged countenance and untiring hand, Mrs. 
Winkler went on with her work. 

Finding all her efforts ineffectual, the exasperated 
young lady threw herself back in her chair and worked 
silently, if not sullenly. 

“There!” said Mrs. Winkler at last, laying down her 
pen; “I have finished; what was it you were talking 
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about, Augusta? If TI had stopped to listen and answer, 
I should not have finished.” | 
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“ And what if you had not?” asked Augusta, fiercely, 

“T should haye disappointed my husband and yexcd 
myself,” said Mrs. Winkler, 

* What right hag he to turn yon into a clerk ?” 

“ Augusta, love, I think you gre the worse for sitting 
up so late last night and getting up so late this morn. 
ing. I really believe dissipation is very bad for the 
temper and spirits.” 

Mrs. Winkler said this so good-humouredly that her 
sister could not be angry, but she vehemently protested 
against the charge, and maintained that there was nota 
saint in the calendar who would be able to bear with her 
brother-in-law, 

“There mayn’t be one in it that would have suited 
him; I often think that husbands and wives are in- 
tended for each other, though people say sometimes the 
wrong parties get together. I’m sure we are exactly 
fitted; a happier choice could not have been made for 
him nor for me,” said Mrs. Winkler. 

Augusta lifted up her hands and eyes, ‘“ Why, never 
were two people so unlike!” ghe exclaimed. 

“In some respects; but don’t you see, Augusta, that 
there are men who require opposites to perfect their own 
characters, sometimes by way of test, sometimes by way 
of contrast, sometimes by way of complement,” 

“ Oh, Bella, don’t tire me with such clever speeches ; 
if you talked Greek, you'd neyer convince me that you're 
not thrown away,” said the disgusted sister. 

“ Our tastes are alike; therefore, his mind being so 
superior to mine, I am greatly benefited by that, and so 
is he; for an inferior companion often draws out powers 
that lie inactive under the influence of higher excellence; 
you see that?” said Mrs. Winkler, calmly pursuing her 
argument. 

* No, I don't; I don’t see that you are any way in- 
ferior,” said Augusta; “of course you don’t know quite 
so much about his musty old law-books, but I think he 
means to try and make you,” 

* Then, our opinions on some important subjects being 
Opposite is a singular advantage,” said Mrs. Winkler, 
continuing as if she had not heard her sister's reply, 
for we both see the twe sides of a question——" 

“Tm sure you neyer got him to listen to your side,” 
said Augusta. 

“ Nog at first,” said Mrs. Winkler, “ but eventually he 
will, and even adopt my yiew if convinced, which he 
sometimes is; and I haye learnt to abandon many fal- 
lacies, many mistakes and half-digested notions, from 
hearing subjecta elearly and fully presented by him. 
You must have been impressed with his masterly way of 
handling a subject.” ; 

* Very much; for ingtanoe, the way he talked about 
candles,” said Augusta. 

* You make no allowance for temperament,” said 
Mrs. Winkler. ‘ 

* Temperament ; nonsense, Bella. 
it temper ? for that’s what it is.” 

“Temper; well, be it so; our tempers are in contrast : 
he is all fire, Iam all ice; so you see while he melts 
me, [ cool him—what could be happier ?” 

Augusta shook her head; she knew it was vain to go 
on, and was half angry with herself that she had spent 
so much argument in trying to make her sister dis- 
satisfied with an irretrievable lot. 

“ What is all this about ?” she asked, taking up the 
paper Mrs. Winkler had just finished. 

“An abstract of a deed belonging to the Cheevely 
estate.” 

“ Cheevely ! ah, where that queer old lady lived P” 

“Mrs. Maria Tredorvan. Yes.” 
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“ What a pity to see such a fine old place shut up. 
Who is going to live there ?” 

“ No one till the conditions of the will are fulfilled.” 

“ What are they ?” 

“They are not publicly known; but if you like to 
ask Seneca 5 

“IP” exclaimed Augusta—“not if knowing them 
would make me heiress of all.” 

Mrs. Winkler, laughing, took the papers to her hus- 
band’s room, while her sister threw aside her work, and 
wondered as she looked for a book whether her future 
husband was to be test, the contrast, or the complement 
to herself; “he shall be good-tempered, at any rate,” 
she cried, as she found her place and began to read. 





CHAPTER XI.—LITTLE PITCHERS. 
* His education will be a source of great delight to me; 
yes, great delight, watching the expansion of his mind, 
training his tastes in literature. I shall have to retrace 
the paths in which I so pleasantly wandered in my early 
youth. I think from his eyes he must have a love for 
poesy—Rosalie’s eyes—and she passionately loved it.” 

So meditated the rector of Balla, as he paced, with 
tranquil motion and placid face, his ten steps up and 
down. 

The shock was over, the boy, that thing so dreaded, 
was in his house, sleeping softly and soundly in the 
housekeeper’s room. As Mr. Marveldine had said, his 
school days would soon come, and, before they were well 
over, his parents would return to take him away; he had 
agitated himself needlessly. And then again Mrs. 
Slipley’s amiability in the matter had been so soothing 
to him; instead of setting up her back as usual against 
any innovation, she had fallen into this as if it entirely 
chimed in with her liking. She had declared to him 
that Master Goldie, for all he was so mischievous, was 
such a loveable child that she should be as sorry to part 
with him as if she had brought him up; she saw no 
objection to him in any way, and was willing to work 
herself to death in order to keep him! 

Mr. Goldison was the more gratified, as he knew her 
dislike to children. How glad he would be to tell Mr. 
Marveldine this! “After all,” he thought to himself, 
“ Marveldine is not invariably right as to peoples’ cha- 
racter. With all his excellence, he is very much wedded 
to his own opinion, and his judgment is not infallible.” 

Poor man! if he could have overheard the dialogue 
between the housekeeper and a certain particular friend 
of hers at that moment in the inner kitchen, or her own 
voom as she emphatically styled it, never allowing any 
one to enter but by special permission, he would imme- 
diately have given in as to the fallibility of his own judg- 
ment. But, in the bliss of ignorance, he reseated him- 
self, and looked out through the casement on the waves 
gently advancing with their silvery crests. 

“Full moon; how beautifully calm! and every 
prospect of a continuance of this fine weather—not a 
vapour around her, not one threatening cloud !” 

And the rector of Balla thought he would gladly 
linger through life in his present state of serene 
enjoyment, as he softly repeated from his favourite 
“ Quarles ”— 

**T love the sea; she is my fellow creature, 
My careful purveyor; she provides me store ; 
She walls me round; sho makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my treasures from a foreign shore: 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared wiih thee, 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me? 
If not possess’d, if not enjoy’d in thee, 
What's earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me?” 

“ How easy to feel this when calm in spirit, and look- 
ing out on such a scene as this, or when standing by a 
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more solemn portrait of peace. Here the scene may 
change in a moment, and all become ruin and tempest 
suddenly; but there, oh! who or what can ever disturb 
the perfect peace that reigned on that face? Not the 
fitful, material, perishing moonshine there. No; it 
was surely light from the Sun of righteousness.” 

And in mind and heart he stood again by Helen’s 
coffin, 

Something very cold upon the hand that hung down 
by his side made him start; he turned round, and 
Goldie, in his night-dress, was behind him, his little 
hand lying in his. 

“Child,” cried the astonished rector, “out of your 
bed P” 

Goldie, half frightened, clung to him in silence. 

“ What brings you here P” said his uncle, taking him 
in his arms. 

“T want to stay with you,” said the child. 

“But two hours ago I saw you sleeping softly in 
your bed,” said his uncle. 

Goldie could have enlightened him on the point; he 
was not sleeping, but thought it politic to appear as if he 
were. 

“T'll stay with you, shall I?” he said again, rising, 
standing up on the rector’s knee, and holding him tight 
by the neck. 

Mr. Goldison was perplexed beyond measure. If a 
merman out of the sea had sprung upon him through 
the window, he couldn’t have felt more hopelessly cap- 
tured than by those small, soft, white arms: and the 
moonbeams shining most lustrously on the child, as he 
stood in his white drapery, his curls falling around his 
colourless face, gave him quite an unearthly appearance. 

His second appeal to remain with his uncle was occa- 
sioned by an ominous noise on the stairs, and a sharp 
knock on the door. 

Before Mr. Goldison could say “Come in,” Mrs. 
Slipley was in the room. 

“Tf I didn’t think so!” she exclaimed, white with 
passion, and trembling with emotion. “I never did— 
no—I never——.” She could proceed no further, but 
advanced to lay hands on her runaway charge. 

“T assure you, sir, if you could only see my room, 
where you left him so sound asleep; everything in its 
place. Well, sir, while I was settling things downstairs, 
he turned out’ every hole and corner; and when I went 
up I found all sorts on the floor, and him nowhere !” 

Goldie’s eyes grew brighter and brighter, as he 
darted looks of resolute defiance at her, and made good 
his hold of the rector’s throat till‘he threatened suffo- 
cation. 

«“ And where he’s been, and what he’s been about, it’s 
past me to guess!” exclaimed the housekeeper, getting 
more and more exasperated, as he resisted her efforts to 
carry him off. 

“ Why, sir, talk about gristle! he’s got the strength 
of a unicorn; to see the turn-up he’s made of my 
things!” 

‘Leave me alone, and I’ll come!” said Goldie at last, 
finding capitulation necessary. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Goldison, trying to breathe; “don’t 
force him, Slipley; you will go quietly, child, you will ?” 

“T’ll go,” said Goldie, not pledging himself as to 
how. By this time the housekeeper had reined in her 
wrath sufficiently to speak calmly, and gravely assured 
her master she was quite afraid of keeping him in her 
room, saying, “I don’t know where he mayn’t have got 
to by to-morrow morning.” 

“ Oh, child!” exclaimed the rector, with a melancholy 
shake of the head. 
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“T'll sleep in your room,” said the child, eagerly to 
him. 

“ Andavery good plan!” cried the housekeeper, quite 
alertly. “He'll be safe with you, sir, but I won’t be 
chargeable with him. I daren’t; he makes me all of a 
shake, to think what he might be at while I was 
asleep.” 

“I can put his crib there inno time, sir,” she replied 
to a faint remonstrance from Mr. Goldison; “in the 
dressing-room, or in the little room inside. How would 
that be? You could lock him in, you know, sir.” 
(There was a spice of malice in the last-mentioned 
arrangement.) 

“Uncle, don’t lock me in; I will stay quiet, I will,” 
said the child, firmly. 

“ Well, well, put him there, Slipley,” said the rector, 
with a sigh; “I hope he will be truthful, and, and—-—” 

Mrs. Slipley was gone, before Mr. Goldison could put 
any more of his hopes into words, to remove the crib 
and “the pickle” from her apartment. 

“He’s too sharp, by half,” she muttered. “No 
sooner turned out one plague than in comes another ; 
and a good deal the worse of the two, I doubt !” 

While she was busied in moving the crib, Goldie, 
sliding down again to his uncle’s knee, looked lovingly 
up in his face, and repeatedly kissed his hand. 

But all his caresses could not restore the peace he 
had in a moment scattered; and, though he submitted 
most demurely to be carried to his new sleeping quarters, 
which he surveyed with supreme satisfaction, and lay 
down and closed his eyes without delay, having assured 
his uncle that his travels were over for the night, Mr. 
Goldison went to his bed with a spirit sorely pressed 
down under the sorrowful fact that a boy, a veritable 
boy, had been thrust on him, and again and again he 
said, in a complaining tone, “Oh, Rosalie; unkind 
Rosalie !” 

If he had known the whole of his nephew’s adven- 
tures that night, his sleep would have been increasingly 
disturbed; but, happily for his comfort, and Mrs. 
Slipley’s reputation, Master Boyce was more inquiring 
than communicative. Therefore, having established his 
point of changing his dormitory, he made no disclosures 
of what he had seen and what he had heard. 


CHAPTER XII.—“ POOR SLIPLEY.” 
TIpLENEss could never be justly imputed to the rector’s 
nephew, and he had been very busy while he was vainly 
supposed to be under the embargo of bed and blankets. 
It is natural to suppose that when little boys go to bed 
they will also go to sleep, and leave nurses, and all 
others whom it is in their power to make uncomfortable, 
at peace. Wherefore Mrs. Slipley, having waited to see 
his long lashes resting on his pale cheeks, and his whole 
self lying motionless like a waxen figure in the crib, was 
justified, deep as she was, in being taken in, and believing 
his soft breathing to be that of sleep, when he was as 
wide awake as ever he had been in his life. 

Perhaps wider, for his situation was so entirely new— 
there was so much to be satisfied about, so much to 
find out, that he could scarcely master his curiosity till 
the housekeeper had left him to himself. 

Once alone and all right, he was out of the crib in a 
moment ; and, having narrowly inspected all that was to 
be seen without special effort, he looked up toa cupboard 
which was locked. He had seen it locked. Mrs. Slip- 
ley had left the room, after having, as she thought, 
seen him off to sleep, and had immediately returned, 
looked at the cupboard, taken the key out, and, mutter- 
ing “safe bind, safe find,” put it in the table drawer: 
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Not that she had prefigured Goldie in his night. 
dress peering into her secrets, but habitual caution 
was too strong upon her to allow of her leaving him 
—sleeping though he was—alone, with power to pry into 
her personal affairs. 

Now, when Goldie looked up at the cupboard and re. 
flected that she had thought it expedient to return in 
order to secure it, he became strongly attracted towards 
it. Having seen the key deposited, he had little 
trouble to effect his purpose; and, noiselessly, for he 
heard sounds beneath him, he landed on the floor the 
contents of the cupboard. 

These were so multifarious, and so little interesting to 
him, consisting, as they did, of bottles, pieces of silk, 
tobacco in canisters, and various articles in boxes, 
that he was almost sorry for the trouble he had had 
in pulling them out, inasmuch as putting them back was 
the next thing to do. 

Moreover, he became aware of the truth of the old 
saying, that it is easier to get into mischief than out of 
it; for the replacing of Mrs. Slipley’s effects threatened 
to be a much more serious affair than their dislodge- 
ment; indeed, two or three failures to make them fit in 
as commodiously as they had done before he disturbed 
them, convinced him that his arms were not long and 
strong enough for the task. 

What was to be done? He did not like the thought 
of the housekeeper—she was not of a hopeful sort—and 
his remembranee of the gripe she gave him as she took 
him from the study was too vivid to make the expecta- 
tion of another pleasant. But was he not nearly nine 
years old in existence and full eight in mischief? for 
had he not begun to be a torment from the first dawn of 
intelligence, and had he not improved at a most sur- 
prising rate ever since? Had he been too much for the 
nurses and other body guards at home, and for the 
sailors on board ship? and was he going to give in to 
the housekeeper P No; but how best to get out of her 
way was a necessary matter to settle. 

A little reflection settled it. He would find his uncle. 
Once with him, he had an instinctive certainty that he 
should be safe. ‘There was protection written on his 
face, which seemed to him so like his mother’s that, 
apart from all prudential motives, he preferred his com- 
pany to Mrs. Slipley’s. 

He was never long in carrying out his projects; so, 
softly opening the door, he listened at the top of the 
stairs that led to the room below, which was no other 
than the housekeeper’s own peculiar retreat. 

Stealing down step by step, he heard, more and more 
distinctly, whispering voices. The door at the bottom 
was open, and, before he had reached it, guided by the 
light streaming through, he was pretty sure that one of 
the speakers was a man. A great clock that projected 
beside the door cast so strong a shadow across it, that, 
even if the attention of those within had not been so 
entirely absorbed as it was, he would scarcely have been 
seen. He paused a moment to take note of them, aed 
to discover some way of escape to the other end of 
the house. 

There were two persons, Mrs. Slipley and a tall, 
rugged-looking, swarthy man, in seaman’s clothes, with 
a red woollen cap on his head. On the table was a 
bottle like those in the cupboard upstairs, with drinking 
cups and eatables. , 

But they were not feasting then. The housekeeper 
was counting some pieces of money out of a canvas bag, 
and the man was watching her with keen interest. “ It’s 
right,” he said, as she finished. 

“Teall it little enough, right or wrong, for all the 
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trouble I have, and all the expense I’m at,” she 
answered. 

“ What’s your trouble to mine?” said the man; 
“and as to expense, isn’t it the parson that pays the 
iper P” 

re That I deny; not all. There’s enough comes out 
of my pocket. Besides, if I make him useful to myself, 
it’s no reason why I should Jet others play the same 


“ Just look at our share of danger,” said the man. 

“No bigger than mine. I go in fear of a catch every 
day. There’s that Mar’ldine is as sharp as a needle 
about me. I’m all of a shiver every time he comes. 
He’s up to more than he ought to be, I’m sure.” 

“If you got catched you wouldn’t fare as we should, 
anyhow,” said the man. “I’m almost sick of it, I can 
tell you.” 

“ Well, grumbling’s ne good,” said the housekeeper, 
tying up the bag. “Drink your grog, and the sooner 
you're off now the better, for I’ve got more eyes and 
ears in the house than I like, and we must keep more 
close than ever if we mean to do business safely.” 

“I thought you'd shipped off the old woman and 
brat P” said the man, surprised. 

“ So I did, but there’s a little imp of mischief come 
to-day,” she replied. “However, I’ll make the house 
too hot for him before long.” 

While this dialogue (which, being whispered, Goldie 
lost much of) was going on, he, having discovered an 
outlet opposite, crept noiselessly round, and, escaping 
through it, soon found out his uncle’s study. The 
door through which he had passed, and which he had 
found ajar, closed, from the current of air occasioned 
by his opening one beyond it, leading from the outer 
kitchen to the house. 

The housekeeper and her companion started. She 
went to it, examined the outer room, and looked dis- 
concerted. : 

“I doubt about Gandy,” she said. “I think some- 
times he knows too much. I’ve put him out of the way 
of hearing and seeing at nights, if he only stops there ; 
but that’s what I don’t feel sure about.” 

“Tt wasn’t him now,” said the man; “it’s the 
draught from the windy here that I came in by, that’s 
all.” 

The housekeeper was satisfied, but insisted on her 
guest’s immediate departure, and closed the window 
after him at‘once. Then putting away all signs of revel, 
she went up to her room with her bottle in her hand, 
to find its companions standing in rank and file on the 
floor, with the other sundries of her private stores around 
them. This sight, disturbing as it was, did not trouble 
her in its fullest extent till she saw the empty crib where 
the undoubted offender had lain, as she had fondly 
hoped, sleeping when she had left the room. How she 
hated him; how she abused him; how she threatened 
him, as she picked up article after article; how heartily 
she wished he had gone to the bottom of the sea in his 
voyage! She didn’t doubt now that the slamming 
door was occasioned by his flight, and that she should 
find him with his uncle. And what if he had told 
about Loddy’s being with her? Well, she could easily 
make a tale that would account for him to her master, 
poor easy soul! and as to what he had heard, why, it 
was all in a whisper; so she hoped the best; but should 
he ever hear or see anything again? showld he? She 
shook her head with vengeful determination, as, putting 
..the cupboard key into her pocket, she went off after the 

enemy. 


She didn’t pass a pleasant night. She was sure that, 
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as yet, whatever Goldie might have understood, he had 
repeated nothing; but there was a look of intelligent 
defiance in his bright eyes that told her plainly she was 
in his power. 

“ So young as he is, to be so knowing!” she thought, 
as she tossed about sleeplessly; and she resolved to be 
on the alert with him, to wheedle him, to make herself 
necessary to him, and in no way to provoke him. 

“ Not that I care what he tells master,” she thought; 
“but if he lets out to that Mar’ldine! but Mar’ldine 
won’t be here again yet awhile, and children soon forget. 
Children generally at least, but this little creature he 
is as good as grown up. I never saw one like him !” 

Mr. Goldison rested well. Confident in his litile 
nephew’s promise of remaining peacefully in his cot 
whether he slept or not, he had recovered from the shock 
his sudden appearance had given him, and even felt the 
pleasures of companionship as he stood by the now 
really sleeping child, and exclaimed, as he traced his 
sister’s lineaments, “But his eyes! true they are 
Rosalie’s eyes: yet the spirit of John Boyce shines in 
them when he is roused. I don’t wonder that he 
frightened poor Slipley. Poor Slipley !” 





GETTING IN THE CASH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STOCK EXCHANGE NOTES.” 


One need not wonder at the tender and affectionate 
regard which the British tradesman cherishes for ready 
money, or the respect he entertains for such endearing 
synonyms as “cash down,” “pay on delivery,” etc., 
when one reflects on the delays and difficulties he has 
too often to encounter before he can pocket his just dues. 
It is one thing to earn money, and it is another thing 
to get it when you have earned it. Grand and magnifi- 
cent as is the idea of “ British credit,” which economists 
tell us upholds the commerce of the world, he is the 
happy man who has nothing to do with it, but who can 
carry out his transactions through the humbler medium 
of British cash. There is nothing so delightful to your 
plodding man of business as the sweet musical ripple of 
the cash that flows over the counter in the course of a 
ready-money trade—the sharp trill of the bright gold 
ringing in all, the sonorous soprano of the shining sil- 
ver, and the dull thudding sound of the useful copper— 
all harmonize most agreeably together. To the dull 
ear of trade, what is the purling of the brook, which poets 
prate about, compared to harmonies like these? What 
is the twittering of all the birds in the wood compared 
to the exquisite counter tenor of “no trust”? And whe 
would dream of preferring the “ breath of zephyrs ’midst 
the summer leaves” to the gentle susurrence of a crisp 
bank-note ? But, alas! the felicities of ready-money 
commerce are all too few and too sparingly scattered 
through the land. Even the pettiest retailers know to 
their chagrin that there is such a thing as credit, and 
that credit brings in its train the ugly science of books 
keeping by single or double entry, with all the lumbering 
paraphernalia of day-books, ledgers, cash-books, wastes 
books, and other trumpery besides, which under thé 
credit system it is impossible to do without. 

We come now to our subject—getting in the cash. 
Before the cash can be got in, the bills must be got out. 
There are weekly bills, monthly bills, quarterly bills, 
half-yearly bills, and yearly bills due at Christmas. Do 
we stop here? indeed, no! There are likewise bills 
that run on from year to year, two, three, four, five years, 
close up to the very limits of the Statute of Limitation. 
Credit is often a veritable ogre, devouring the trades- 
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man’s substance by the most torturing process of locking 
up his capital. He can get in the smaller accounts at 
short date, as a rule, easily enough; they are contracted 
by prudent people who like to clear their way regularly 
as they go. But the longer the credit, the harder it is 
to get the money; and as it is generally people of pro- 
perty who take the longest credit, the difficulty of deal- 
ing with them is enhanced by the fear of giving offence. 
Thus it happens that tradesmen are driven to the choice 
of one out of two desperate expedients—either they must 
put the screw on their wealthy debtors, or they must 
put their affairs into the hands of their creditors, and 
pass through the Bankruptcy Court. It seems, at first 
sight, a prodigious anomaly that the latter course should 
ever be preferred ; but those who take this view should 
reflect that in certain trades to affront people of fashion 
and influence would be certain ruin, while to pass 
through the Bankruptcy Court would be but a temporary 
inconvenience, and would entail no disgrace if the cre- 
ditors were satisfied. Hence bankruptcy has been 
adopted as one of the methods of “ getting in the cash.” 
The assignees in bankruptcy can compel payment at once, 
and invariably do so, and, as the bankrupt has no voice 
in the matter, the debtor, however he may wince under 
the screw, never thinks of blaming him or withdrawing 
his or her patronage. Instances of this sort frequently 
recur in London; the recent case of a famous West-end 
house may be yet in the reader’s recollection; and any 
one who has scanned the insolvént cases of the past 
twelvemonth may recall similar instances, in which the 
sufferers were the luckless purveyors of fashionable attire 
or artistic luxuries for the “ upper ten thousand.” 

Nor is the practice of resorting to bankruptcy as a 
refuge from the evils of long credit altogether confined 
to the metropolis. A friend of the writer, who carried 
on a good business, or what should have been a good 
business, in a county bordering on Wales, was unlucky 
enough to form a large connection among the surround- 
ing landed gentry. In the course of some dozen years 
the whole of his liberal capital became locked up. With 
many thousands on his books, he had no longer the 
means of paying his way. For him the only resource 
was the Bankruptcy Court. He managed to transfer 
his standing stock to a relative by afriendly sale. Then 
his name appeared in the “ Gazette,” and in quick time 
the assignees came down upon the debtors with the 
sharpest grip of the law. The assets, when all were 
realized, were found sufficient to pay thirty-five shillings 
in the pound! In this case a worthy, industrious man, 
who had almost realised a retiring competence, was made 
to figure as a defaulter, at-an enormous expense to him- 
self, to escape a worse fate. 

A more ominous means still ef getting in the cash is 
that of “ going dead”—though it is to be hoped it is one 
not often resorted to. There are, however, authentic 
instances on the record. One of these relates how a 
well-known dealer in expensive wares, in one of our 
provincial cities, after a long course of business, found 
his purse sufficiently well lined to enable him to leave 
off work altogether, supposing only that he had what 
was due to him. He set to work to get in his cash, and 
after a weary endeavour of some months found the thing 
impossible—he might just as well have dunned the 
parish pump as any one of his wealthy debtors for the 
payment of his account. He pondered the matter 
over, with a settled resolve to have his money; and at 
length made up his mind. He shut himself indoors for 
a few days. A report spread abroad that he had been 
seized with alarming symptoms, and had gone to 
the sea-side for a chance of recovery. There he did 
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not recover, but thence, after the lapse of a few weeks, 
came the sad report of his death. Ere long comes 
an executor, duly authorized, to wind up his affairs, 
The winding up went on apparently in the usual manner 
—the stock and good-will being sold to a successor— 
the furniture disposed of by auction, and the debts 
summarily collected, not a little to the chagrin of a large 
circle of debtors. Men were beginning to wonder what 
N had done with all his money, and to speculate 
“how much he had cut up for,” for he was known to 
have thriven in business, when, all of a sudden, the dead 
man was seen one fine morning to descend from the 
roof of the “ Highflyer,” and walk coolly down the 
High Street. People stared aghast. Some ran away, 
while others rushed to doors and windows to snatch a 
look at him. At length, one of his old neighbours 
ventured to accost him. 

“ Why, it is really you! 

“ Dead!’ said the other. 

“ Why, everybody.” 

“Then everybody is mistaken. You have 
authority to contradict the foolish report. Good-day 
to you.” 

The redivivus did not prolong his stay in vhe town. 
After despatching his business, which may have been 
merely that of putting in an appearance, he again with- 
drew—not, however, as would appear, without making 
a confidant, for in brief time the mystery of the feigned 
death leaked out, together with the true explanation. 
The joke ran sorely against the debtors, and the dead- 
alive dun was long remembered. While we censure the 
falsehood, let blame be also thrown on those who, by 
withholding that which was due, tempted him to the 
deception. 

But “going dead” is an expedient that may be 
resorted to by the debtor as well as the ereditor. The 
older inhabitants of a certain London suburb have to 
this day a lively recollection of a very gentlemanly tax- 
collector who, some thirty odd years ago, got himself 
not only dead, but buried by proxy in his parish 
churchyard, whose accounts, when they came to be 
audited, showed a deficit of several thousand pounds 
beyond the amount of his securities, which deficit the 
parish had to make good. It was but poor satisfaction 
to the tax-payers to learn, as they afterwards did, that 
the defaulter whom they supposed to be lying in their 


You are not dead, then P” 
“ Who says I am dead ?” 


, churehyard was all the while in the good city of New 


York, whither he had retired to repose after his labours, 
upon the means which their unsuspecting confidence had 
enabled him to accumulate. 

The above case is, we admit, of rather remote date, 
but “ going dead” to avoid payment has by no means 
lapsed altogether into the region of the remote. One 
morning, not many wecks ago, going to order a joint 
from our butcher, we found the godd man in a state 
of semi-bewilderment and general dubionsness as to 
beef, mutton, and such sublunary things, which to us, 
who had known him for twenty years as a practical 
business man, looked rather alarming. It was plain 
there was something on his mind that was too mnch for 
his philosophy, and had thrown him somewhat off his 
balance. After a while the truth came out—it was a case 
of “ going dead.” A customer, whose name for the pre- 
sent shall be Fantom, and who resided within a stone’s- 
throw of where we are now writing, set out on a country 
excursion. He never came back; in August we heard of 
his death, and were confirmed of the fact by the sight of 
his wife in widow's weeds. The poor woman, it appeared, 
had been left but indifferently provided for, the deceased 
having been considerably in debt in the neighbourhood. 
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She stated that it was quite out of her power to satisfy the 
creditors’ claims, but that she was willing to do what 
she could, and she proposed to pay five shillings in the 
pound. Tradesmen are not generally hard upon widows ; 
her offer was accepted, the butcher among the rest taking 
his five-shilling dividend, and giving, asthe rest did, a 
receipt in full. In September the widow left the neigh- 
bourhood, having given up her comfortable home, and re- 
tired,as was supposed, into obscurity. But, one dull, foggy 
day in Noyember, the butcher, having business to transact 
on the other side of the water, betook himself thither, and 
while ferreting out his way in a district to which he was 
quite a stranger, came, on suddenly turning a corner, 
plump upon the deceased Mr. Fantom and his wife 
walking arm-in-drm, the lady no longer in weeds, and 
looking remarkably well and jolly. The footway was 
narrow, and the road was blocked for the moment with 
waggons, so that it was difficult to pass, There stood 
the man of flesh, and there stood he who should have 
been a disembodied spirit, face to face, and each grimly 
fascinated by the other. Neither of them uttered a 
word, but both stared fixedly, their mouths opening 
wider and wider, and stretching far beyond the inter- 
jectional average, until, at length, Fantom turned tail, 
and ran for it till the butcher lost sight of him in the 
fog; the lady, who had subsided on a door-step, picking 
herself up and scuttling away after him. 

“But why,” said we, “didn’t you lay hold of him, 
and give him in charge P” 

“Lay hold of him! Iwas took that aback I couldn’t 
have said a word if you had offered me a fiftypunnnote ! 
I were regular skeared, and had to take a cab to bring 
me home again.” 

“ Tf this should meet the eye” of Mr. Fantom, we take 
the liberty to admonish him that his conduct is really too 
bad. When a man “goes dead” to shirk his debts, 
and pays but the ghost of a dividend, the least thing he 
can do is to keep out of the way of his creditors, and not 
terrify them out of their wits after cheating them out of 
their money. Let him spare them that sort of post obit, 
at any rate, and confine his perambulations within the 
ghostly rules—that is to say, to the sepulchral hours 
between darkness and cock-crow. And further, in more 
serious mood, let him remember that death is too solemn 
a matter to be thus played with, as he may find some 
day in the terrors of a guilty conscience. 

A standing method of getting in the cash is to employ 
@ professional debt-collector, of whom there are many in 
all large towns, living by this alone. As, however, they 
care nothing about affronting the debtor, but sre apt to 
“county-court” him, or serve him with a writ without 
ceremony, their agency has to be used with discrimina- 
tion. In London the Trades’ Protection Societies collect 
debts to the value of hundreds of thousands a year, 
charging to their members a commission of only five 
per cent. on sums recovered; though creditors have to 
pay costs in case of non-recovery. Collectors there are 
who will speculate in debts, by buying them up and 
making what they can of them. We knew an instance 
where debts over £500, many of which had been out- 
standing beyond the time during which they were 
recoverable -by law, were sold for a mere nominal 
sum, and were recovered by the purchaser to the last 
shilling. 

The most efficient agent in getting in the cash is 
doubtless the lawyer, and in country places he is often 
the only agent available: but there are lawyers and 
lawyers, and debts may be collected readily enough, and 
yet not find their way to the creditors. In 1863 a 
farmer in the ncar neighbourhood of B—— stood in 
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immediate and urgent necd of £100. He ninds ont 
accounts of moneys due to him—all good debts and sure 
to be paid; to the amount of £125, and took them to his 
lawyer, who advanced him the hundred he wanted, with 
the understanding that he would reimburse himself, 
costs and all, by gathering in the debts. About six 
months afterwards the farmer died, and the widow, 
unable to carry on the business, had to dispose of évery- 
thing. When she came to settle the loan business with 
the lawyer, he produced a voluminous document in the 
shape of a balance-sheet, showing that all the debts he 
had undertaken to collect had beeti duly collected—and 
also showing that the costs of collecting them tallied 
exactly with the sumis received; so that there was not 
even a set-off against the hundred-pound loan, for the 
whole of which the estate of the deceased stood indebted 
to the clever lawyer, who, of course, recovered the 
money. 

Lawyers are rarely much troubled in getting in their 
own dties, because they undertake, as & rule, rio dothtfal 
business without a sufficient retainer or a gnarantee of 
some kind. In this they aré quite right, amd set an 
example which others would do well to follow. Their 
bills are often an utter mystery to their clients; and 
perhaps are paid twerity times to otice that they are 
understood—not that there is much satisfaction in wnder- 
standing them, especially when they charge, as is some- 
times the case, for receiving motiey that goes into their 
own pockets, of for the trouble of making ovit the long 
bill you have to pay. Lawyers’ bills of costs may be 
taxed, and in justice to all parties it would be well if 
this were more frequently done. We have known a 
bill sent in with a total of £340 to be taxed down to 
£80; and we have known mutch heavier bills returned 
from the taxing-office without the reduction of @ six- 
pence; in which case the cost of taxing falls on the 
client. 

The most Iuckless of all professionals in the matter of 
getting in the cash is, to our thinking, the medical man 
—the “general practitioner,” who is everybody’s doctor 
and everybody’s drudge—at everybody’s beck and call 
at all hours of the day and night. One would think 
that a worker of this class should have the strongest 
claim upon our purrs and our ptnctuality. Theré is no 
species of labour that matches his in severity, in peril, 
or in petmanence, and there is none, we really believe, 
that is so laxly and so reluctantly requited. He has no 
time that he can call his own; he must quit his fireside 
or his bed at all hours in all weathers—through the 
heats of summer or the midnight storms of winter, to 
hasten to the relief of the suffering—and he must be 
paid, forsooth, with whatever you choose to give’ him, 
whenever you choose fo give it. Such, at least, would 
seem to be the prevailing idea with a very large section 
of those who command his services. Of all callings, 
that of the general medical practitioner would probably 
show the largest percentage of bad debts. It is true 
there is another side to this discouraging picture. If 
the practitioner emerges from the obscurity of mere use- 
fulness, and becomes famous, he may langh at the idea 
of debts and debtors; the ready cash, in that case, 
requires no “ getting in,” but flows in of itself like a 
river—the golden fees drop into his palm wherever he 
goes, and follow him and besiege him in the privacy of 
his home.’ But such success is rare: the medicas may 
be said to cast his life into a lottery in which the 
blanks are legion, the players are legion, and the prizes 
are few. 

Perhaps most people would confess to a tender regard 
for the cash that comes at call or without call—which 
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revisits us systematically in returns that may be said to 
correspond with the revolutions of the heavenly bodies 
—the dividends, for instance, that come with the simmer 
and winter solstices, or at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes—or, better still, “ which in quaternion run,” 
as the poet (who doubtless enjoyed an annuity paid 
quarterly) feelingly expresses it, crowning all four 
seasons of the year with satisfaction. They are the for- 
tunate fellows whose cash comes in as a matter of course, 
without putting them to the plague and bother of “ get- 
ting it in’—fortunate, that is, if they have the sense, and 
the will, to make a right use of the gifts of Providence. 





ALLIGATORS. 
BY T, BAINES, F.R.G.8. 


Mosr of the streams of tropical Africa abound with alli- 
gators. They are apparently of the same species as 
those of the Nile, and, so far as I can see, very similar 
to those of the Victoria and other rivers of North Aus- 
tralia. But it is singular that, while the rivers of Natal 
on the east or coast side of the Drakensberg contain great 
numbers of these reptiles, not one is to be found in the 
tributaries of the Vaal or Orange rivers; or in any of 
those streams of the elevated plateau of the interior, on 
the west, which lie nearly in the same latitude (from 
27° to 30° south), while the Limpopo, which rises but 
a short distance further north, or in about 26° south, is 
expressly called Krokodil River by the Dutch colonists 
of the Transvaal country. 

On the shoals of the Zambesi, from the sea to Tette 
and Kabrabasi, in fact, all the way to the Victoria Falls, 
and in the Bo-tlét-lé River and Lake Ngami, they may 
be seen basking on the sands or rocks, or floating like 
shapeless logs in the quiet reaches. 

In the dry ravines that carry off the occasional tor- 
rents of Namaqua land, no one would expect to find 
them; and, though I certainly must confess to having 
dreamed of alligators there, it was during the delirium 
of fever, and I still had sense enough to picture them 
all dead of thirst, lying for many days’ journey along the 
borders of the waterless gully. Here, again, only a few 
degrees to the north, the Okovango River, discovered by 
C. J. Andersson in 17°30’ S., is full of them; but in this 
case the permanence of the deep and slowly flowing 
stream is sufficient reason for it. I can only surmise 
that perhaps the difference of temperature, caused by 
the elevation, may prevent them inhabiting the rivers of 
the plateau, and invite them to those of the lower re- 
gions on the coast from Delagoa to Natal. 

To fire at them is in general of little use; for, though 
they lie sufficiently exposed, their position is invariably 
such that, if life enough is left to make but one con- 
vulsive motion, that motion launches them from rock, 
or shoal, or sloping mud-bank toward the water, in the 
depths of which they lie till either they regain strength 
enough to escape, or the generation of gas causes the 
dead bodies again to float upon the surface. Sometimes, 
indeed, they are torn to fragments in the interim by 
their fellows, who will even drag down the carcass from 
the shore, as they did with one killed high and dry by 
Mr. Baldwin, near Natal, a few years ago. 

While exploring the Victoria River, in North Australia, 
discovered some years previously by H.M.S. “Beagle,” 
we daily saw several of them, both in the salt water at 
its mouth and in the fresh streams higher up, floating 
with only sufficient of their heads exposed to allow the 
ears, the eyes, and nostrils to be seen, while occasionally 
the serrated tail would show above the surface, and 
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enable us to form an approximate idea of the creature's 
length. One which I went across to shoot, Mr. Gre 
estimated, by comparing it with the boat I used, at 
twenty-five feet long; but, though I hit it fairly enough 
in the death spot, it launched forward down the sloping 
mud-bank and was lost to us in the depths of the turbid 
river. Two only, if I remember rightly, were secured. 
One of these was shot by the carpenter of the “Tom 
Tough,” at her moorings off the expedition camp, where 
the iron ballast, of which we formed a pier, will long 
remain as 2 memento of our visit. The carcass floated 
next day on a shot being fired from the vessel just 
above it, and was hauled ashore, where it was carefully 
examined by J. R. Elsey, the surgeon and naturalist of 
our expedition, and sketched under his superintendence 
by myself. The other, a small one, little more than 
eleven feet in length, was left by the falling tide high 
and dry upon a sand-flat, and shot by myself and Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. Gregory (the commander) had quitted the camp 
on his journey from the Victoria River to the Albert, in 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, leaving me to remove the stores 
and proceed with the schooner to Timor for fresh pro- 
visions and the necessary repairs. She was lying thirty 
miles below the camp, and our stores had to be trans- 
ported, by successive trips, in a couple of leaky boats. 
Numbers of these uncouth monsters basked upon the 
sloping mud-banks, or stealthily raised their eyes and 
nostrils above water to watch a chance of seizing man 
or beast that might incautiously approach them; yet s0 
extreme was their caution *(I can hardly believe it 
timidity) that the slightest motion or appearance of 
alarm on the part of their intended yictim was enough 
to send them skulking back to the depths of the muddy 
stream . A dead hog that lay temptingly upon the beach 
was abandoned as soon a8 one of us happened to turn 
his eyes in the direction of the stealthy reptile ; and I 
myself was only saved from being taken down by. one, 
that rose literally at my feet, by my young companion, 
Mr. Flood, calling from a distance, “There he is if you 
want to shoot him.” We could pass them close enough 
in a sailing-boat, the easy gliding motion of which 
they seemed to disregard, but if we landed barefooted 
on the sand where they were lying, and tried to 
approach, they would never let us come within two 
hundred yards. Even if they were asleep, it seemed 
as if they must feel the vibration of our feet, or hear 
the step, however light, just as we may ourselves hear 
the slightest tap upon one end of a beam of timber by 
applying the ear to the other. 

We never hesitated to work for any length of time in 
pools or reaches where we knew that they were present, 
though we should decidedly have objected to stand still 
there for five minutes. Once, when obliged by the turn 
of the ebb to moor the boat we were rowing up the river, 
I chose a quiet nook under the lee of the bank, and, 
wearied with exertion, fell asleep. I dreamed uneasily, 
perhaps from a vague presentiment of insecurity, and 
waking suddenly was startled by a splash not far from 
me, occasioned, as I was told by Mr. Gregory, who had 
more wisely remained in the boat, by a large alligator 
that had crept up the mud-slope almost between us, 
and was perhaps alarmed at finding me less soundly 
asleep than he supposed. It must have been, I think, 
upon the following day that, sculling the boat alone by 
the low alluvial banks which are constantly wearing back 
by the action of the tide, I saw, in a small hollow in the 
front, six or eight eggs, not oval, but round, nearly the 
shape and size of a naartjic or small orange, and covered 
with a white skin as tough and flexible as parchment, 
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One of these, at least, contained a small but perfectly- 
formed alligator; and I suppose the female had, as 
I believe is usual, scratched a hole in the bank at some 
distance from the river in which to deposit her eggs, and 
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by night, with the rising tide, up the creek near which 
our horses were feeding, and wounded three, but did 
not succeed in killing any. Once, when Mr. Gregory 
was crossing a small river, his horse trod on one lying 
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that they haa been subsequently exposed by the falling 
away of the front, as it was undermined by the tides.* 
After what I have said about the alligator, my readers 
may be surprised when I tell them that they form no 
despicable food. The tail of one which I shot furnished 
us with excellent steaks for breakfast, and at dinner our 
negro cook, by the aid of a few piquant sauces, made us 
a stew almost equal to turtle. When we were cleaning 
the skin and skeleton, claimants appeared for the flesh 
as fast as it could be removed. ‘The large ones, how- 
ever, have a strong and disagreeable smell of musk. 
The alligators seized two valuable kangaroo dogs 
during the expedition. On one occasion they came 





* Mr. H. W. Bates, now Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
speaks of “their mouth with blood-red lining,’’? when desoribing the 
alligators on the Amazon, and also mentions their nests, made upon the 
bank, at some distance from the river; but he speaks of their having a 
hard shell. In those I have seen the inside of the mouth is the colour of 
soiled wash-leather, 





like a log in the shallow water. The alligator darted 
away in terror, leaving the equally frightened horse 
unmanageable for several minutes. 

To return to my African experience. On the Zambesi 
these creatures seem to be regarded with a mixture of 
indifference and superstitious reverence by the natives. 
The women near Tette and other villages, who go down 
to bathe, to wash clothing, or to fetch water for house- 
hold purposes, stand unconcernedly in the shallows, 
while perhaps half a dozen reptiles may be seen upon 
the opposite banks. Not unfrequently, however, those 
who venture much beyond the rest, and remain motion- 
less for any time, are taken, as were, in fact, two or three 
during our short stay there. One was carried so close 
past the little steam launch, that Rowe, the English 
assistant-engineer, ran in to the cabin to fetch his rifle, 
but did not fire, as he could only see the unfortunate 





woman above the water, and not enough of the alligator 
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to fire at. It would have been an act of mercy to shoot 
her could instant death have been insured, but he felt, 
of course, a natural repugnance to fire on a human 
being; and in another moment she was swept down the 
rapid stream far beyond his reach. 

Mr. Rae, the engineer, made us atriple hook, which 
we baited ; but it seems probable that the wizards, who 
keep up their prestige by charming away the alligators, 
thought we were interfering with “the craft by which 
they had their wealth,” and removed the bait; The 
alligator may, however, be lured (at least, so think the 
natives), by charms and incantations, to commit depreda- 
tions, as well as to abstain from them. Dr. Kirk onee 
told me that his Kroomen washed their clothing with 
soap in the Shire River. What they had discoloured 
the water for, the people of the village could not guess, 
but next morning one of the wives of their chief was 
taken, and the mystery was solved; the soap could be 
nothing less than a potential charm to incite the alli- 
gators to devour women. 

I remember having been told by Captain Theedens, 
of the Dutch settlement of Coepang, in Timor; that the 
natives of the Indian islands use charms for sitiilar pur- 
poses, and also drugs for stupefying in theit pools the 
alligators or fish they wish to kill. 

While we were travelling on the Bo-tlét-lé River, near 
Lake Ngami, in 1862, my friend Mr. Jamies Chapman 
told me that in dry seasons the alligators flocked from 
all parts towards the deeper pools, and he thought that at 
one time fully two hundred must have been congregated 
in one daily lessening piece of water. Every morning, 


as soon as the frosts were off the ground, they would 
come up in crowds and bask in the sun upon a strip of 
beach hardly two hundred yards long. The commotion 
when a ball was fired among these loathsome reptiles; 


making them seek tumultuously the depths of their 
little pool, must have been, as he describes it, fearful to 
look upon. Some of them in girth were enormous, but 
the largest he shot was in length only seventeen or 
eighteen feet. 

It was in this river that Lieutenant Robinson, a fine 
young sailor whom I had previously known in Graham’s 
' Town, lost his life by one of these monsters. He and 
his fellow-traveller were on the bank, when Robinson shot 
a bird, and, as it fell into the water, he strippel himself 
to swim for it. He was within @ yard or two when hé 
was seen to turn and make for the shore; he gave one 
cry and disappeared, his friend, of course, being utterly 
unable to help him. Makit&, the head man of a Makoba 
village, pointed out a Baobab or Mowana tree, about half 
a mile farther east, as the spot near which my poor friend 
met his untimely fate. 

Another lamentable catastrophe was the loss of 
Mr. A. C. Green, the boldest and most successful elephant 
hunter in south-west Africa. He had struck northward 
from Damara Land towards the Okovango River, not 
many years previously discovered by Mr. Andersson, and 
was being ferried across above Libébé in a native canoe, 
when a hippopotamus charged and capsized it, and Mr. 
Green, with one of the party, whom he was nobly en- 
deavouring to save, and Mr. Bonfield, a faithful and 
efficient white servant, were seized before they could 
reach the shore by the alligators abounding in the river. 

Leaving these painful recollections, I conclude with 
narrating two incidents of a ludicrous kind witnessed by 
my companion, Mr. Chapman, during our survey of the 
Zambesi River. I was laid up at the time. From the 
river bank near Sinaménés Mr. Chapman saw a large 
calabash or gourd floating, and an alligator coming down 
rapidly, leaving a wake like a steamer a3 he approached 
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the inanimate and defenceless prey. As he struck it 
with his jaws, the light gourd, large, rotind, and perfectly 
smooth, slipped from between his teeth, and the irritated 
monster snapped at it again and again, while the 
Makalakas, or native porters, shouted in derision, and 
finally rolled themselves upon the sand in paroxysms of 
irresistible laughter at his fruitless efforts. 

On returning to the waggons Mr. Chapman passed 
upward along the course of the Daka or Luisi River, 
which at the end of the dry season was merely a chain 
of pools where the alligators crowded together with 
scarcely water enough to conceal themselves. A troop 
of about thirty, knowing by their unerring instinct that 
rain had fallen higher up, had left their scanty pool, and 
were commencing their overland journey, when they 
came suddenly across a numerous herd of baboons, 
These in great alarm rushed in wild confusion to the 
nearest treé, and clambered, with discordant shouts and 
menacing gestures, into its branches, while the alligators, 
completely taken by surprise and equally terrified, 
scuttled back in haste to the scanty shelter of their little 
pool. 





SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


Tue recent inauguration of the statue to Sir John Frank- 
lin, near the Athenszsum Club, in London, has recalled 
the eventful story of his life and its mysterious and 
tragic end. The speeches and the newspaper articles 
published on that occasion were heard and read with 
spéeial interest by his surviving friends, and by all who 
had the privilege of personal intercourse with one so 
justly honouréd and deeply regretted. I venture to 
recor my owt pérsonal recollections of him, amidst 
scenes widely different from those where he gained his 
latest laurels and met his untimely fate. Yet not un- 
timely, for he died at his post of duty, and closed 
gloriously a life of patriotic service and of Christian 
work. 

Shortly before he sailed on his last fatal exploration, Sir 
John Franklin oceupied the onerous and difficult position 
of Lieutenant-Governor of Vatt Dieman’s Land, and it was 
then that the writer of the present paper, at that time 
serving om board H.M.S. “ Minerva,” had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing and conversing withhim. A sailor 
himself, Sir John Franklin was remarkable for the 
kindness and hospitality he manifested towards the 
officers of any, ships of war that visited the harbour of 
Hobart Town, and frequent were the invitations we re- 
ceived (from the captain to the youngest midshipman) to 
the Government House, and also to a beautiful residence, 
situated on the banks of the Derwent, a few miles dis- 
tant from the capital, to which the Lieutenant-Governor 
was fond of retiring. On these occasiéns Sir John was 
exceedingly cheerful and communicative, both he and 
his amiable lady exerting themselves to the utmost to 
amuse their guests. ; 

When, however, the majority of the guests at Govern- 
ment House were naval men, the progress of Arctic 
discovery was invariably a prominent topic of conversa- 
tion. With Sir John Franklin it was an honourable 
passion, and he felt acutely his previous failure, or rather 
his inability to accomplish all he had anticipated. He 
was confident in his own mind that the long-sought 
“ North-west passage” would eventually be discovered, 
and that it would greatly facilitate and shorten the pas- 
sage to the East Indies; and, though he was already 
past the meridian of life, he was eager to be appointed 


to the command of another Arctic expedition. 
Dd. 





SIR JOHN 


Although the present writer was but a youth at the 
time, he can well recollect the ardour and enthusiasm 
with which Sir John Franklin conversed upon the sub- 
ject, and the deep regret he scemed to feel at the inert- 
ness of the Government in regard to this, to him, 
all-important question. Frequently he expressed his 
willingness to devote his own fortune to the fitting out 
of another expedition to the polar seas, and lamented 
that his means were insufficient to defray the entire 
expenses of such a costly undertaking. 

There is, however, no doubt that, while he was still 
residing in Tasmania, arrangements were in progress for 
the fitting out of his last ill-fated expedition, since, 
shortly after he returned to England, on the following 
year, he sailed on that voyage from which he was des- 
tined to return no more. 

Sir John Franklin was one of the handsomest men I 
have ever seen. He was, I should judge, over six feet 
high, and stout in proportion, though not unwieldly, and 
was possessed of a commanding presence. At the 
period of which I write, he appeared to be about fifty 
years of age, though he was upright and active as a 
young man of thirty. His head was bald, his com- 
plexion florid, and his features prominent and regular, 
with a marked expression of kindness and benevolence. 

As Lieutenant-Governor of Van Dieman’s Land, he 
was not popular with the leading men and politicians of 
the colony. He lacked the sternness and severity requi- 
site to the governor of a penal settlement, as Van 
Dieman’s Land then was, and was, in fact, entirely out 
of his element, Indeed he did not hesitate to say 
openly that he was uncomfortable in his position, and that 
heshould be happy to be recalled to England. When, how- 
ever, he and Lady Franklin quitted the colony, the poor, 
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and the repentant and deserving among the convicts, 
lost their best friends. 

Sir John made it a point of duty to board every con- 
vict ship that entered the harbour, and he usually 
addressed a few words of advice, and warning, and hope, 
to the prisoners before he left the vessel; and Lady 
Franklin invariably accompanied her husband on board 


the female convict ships. On these occasions she often 
collected the younger convicts around her, inquired who 
among them could read or write, distributed tracts 
among them, and assured them that if they determined to 
conduct themselves well, they had still a prospect in 
the new country to which they had been banished 
of becoming respectable and useful members of society. 

In the children of the poor free emigrants Sir John 
and Lady Franklin took a deep interest, and the schools 
they established for the education of these children still 
exist as memorials of their benevolence and charity. I 
never saw Sir John Franklin afte: our ship sailed from 
Hobart Town. 

Ere two years had elapsed, he had sailed in command 
of his last fatal expedition, the details of which, so far as 
they have been brought to light, as well as the noble 
exertions of his devoted wife and widow to obtain tidings 
of the lost ships, are too well known to need mention. 

J. A.M, 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS. 
NIGHTS ON PRIMROSE HILL. 
Tue clock was just about to toll midnight on the even- 
ing of Monday, the 12th of November, when a policeman 
in the north-western quarter of the city was stopped by 
& passer-by, who asked if it would be safe to spend a 
night on Primrose Hill. “ Safe enough,” was the reply; 
“there are two watchmen who patrol the hill from ten 
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in the evening till six in the morning.” Thus encon- 
raged, the inquirer pursued his way to the summit of 
the eminence whose nocturnal reputation he had sought 
to know. ‘The moon had set, and not a star was visible 
through the dull leaden canopy of cloud that everywhere 
enveloped the sky. But if all was gloomy overhead, it 
was different beneath, where the white light of number- 
less lamps, here and there varied by the red of railway 
signals, constituted an illumination worth coming some 
distance to view. After the visitor had for a little 
admired the scene, he lay down on a seat, with his face 
towards the east, the direction from which the grand 
meteoric display, which, according to one authority, was 
due that night, was expected to appear, if appear it 
could in so utterly unfavourable a state of the sky. He 
had not lain long in his solitude, when footsteps were 
heard softly ascending the hill, and presently two 
policemen came in sight, who flashed their lanterns 
upon him and gazed wonderingly. Explanations were 
offered, and an acquaintanceship made with the guar- 
dians of the place, whose opinions in regard to the 
safety of a bivouac on the hill-top differed from that 
previously expressed. As the three were talking 
together, there was heard again the patter of feet, and 
two others, bent on the same errand as the first, joined 
the midnight conclave, and after a little talk lay down 
facing the east, while the policemen went off on their 
rounds, half a dozen steps amid the darkness that then 
prevailed being enough to hide them from view. In 
little more than half an hour the top of the hill became 
untenable. Though it was a warm night for November, 
the clouds intercepting the rays of heat which otherwise 
would have escaped unchecked from the earth into 
empty space; though, moreover, the wind was from the 
genial west, yet the discomfort of the exposed position 
on the hill-top was such that retreat became necessary. 
Had the watchers remained amid the full sweep of that 
penetrating wind, they might have sustained serious 
injury. So refuge was sought on the wooden steps of 
the building erected half up the hill for the sale of 
refreshments; and two more explorers, who had just 
appeared, after trying the hill-top for a time, and failing 
to endure its hardships, also retreated to the steps, and 
after due experience joined the rest in praise of the 
admirable defence these afforded from the storm. It 
was truly marvellous how, as the wind became stronger, 
and the rain, not always gentle, eddied round the sides 
of the building in quantities which appeared sufficient 
to deluge everything around, those steps, unprotected 
above, still remained comparatively dry, and afforded a 
resting place and shelter from the storm. 

It would occupy too much space to tell of the 
incidents of that first night’s watching: for instance, 
of the apparition that in sepulchral tones addressed 
the party, or of the manner in which the ghost- 
like object was at once confronted and laid to rest; 
or of the pale light that at one time streamed up from 
the horizon somewhere east of Hampstead, and tempted 
the refugees from their shelter towards the hill-top, to 
ascertain whether it was a fire; or of the angry and 
drenching storm which they encountered on their way 
up, and which compelled them to turn and flee pre- 
cipitately back to their retreat; or of the sound of the 
springing of a rattle in Adelaide Road, heard a little 
after four a.m., to which the police guarding the hill 
responded with a promptitude which could not have 
been exceeded, and left, as did the rest of their conduct 
that night, a very favourable impression of the way in 
which they discharged their trust; or of the resolution 





unanimously taken by the occupants of the steps to 
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relieve the monotony of unsuccessful watching by 
putting in appearance at the scene of commotion, if, 
indeed, commotion were indicated by the summons they 
had heard; or of the mishaps that befell some of their 
number by the way, and so retarded their progress that 
their anxiety to know what was wrong was not relieved 
till next night, when they were told that there had been 
an attempted burglary, the person concerned in it not, 
however, having been captured, but having escaped 
across the hill, evidently entering by one gate while 
they were at the other. The details of these several 
incidents it were tedious to tell; suffice it to say that 
never during all that first night was there an oppor- 
tunity of knowing whether meteors were passing or not, 
for the clouds hung around the heavens in sufficient 
density to blot out every star. If sometimes, when a 
heavy shower was over, the light above became visibly 
greater, still there was no proper rift in the clouds ; and, 
so far as the sight of luminous bodies in the sky was 
concerned, that little girl seemed to have been more 
successful who had been overheard the evening before 
saying to a little companion of hers in the street, “A 
star fell out of the sky and broke.” 

Tuesday, introduced thus inauspiciously, was just 
about to depart as one of the previous vight’s watchers 
was making way through the streets leading to the hill, 
when he was gratified by the sight of a falling star. It 
took a descending direction, and was apparently the 
“fine one” described by a careful observer as having 
“started from an altitude of 70 deg. (N.) and disappeared 
below the horizon” at a few seconds more than seven 
minutes before twelve. Others followed at intervals, 
taking a more horizontal course, and by the time the 
hill was. reached—twenty minutes past twelve—the 
number reckoned up was 34. Remembering the absolute 
famine of meteors that had marked the previous night, 
the observer naturally thought himself “ passing rich” 
on 34, when his limited ideas were corrected by his 
overhearing a person earlier at the camping ground say 
to another, ‘‘I have counted 248.” Splendid indeed was 
the opportunity which the hill afforded for observation. 
Far from the street lamps, which made a provoking 
counter illumination, and elevated above the smoke of 
the city, which only affected the lower part of the sky, 
there was nothing to prevent one from casting his eye 
over every part of the star-spangled vault, which that 
night stood in unwonted beauty, not a cloud marring its 
transparency, but every star shining brightly from its 
place in the dark blue vault of heaven. If the tempera- 
ture was low, the very cold could be welcomed as a friend, 
since it was in part produced by the want of clouds; 
and the excitement kept every one wonderfully up, 
and prevented his sustaining injury. About 150 
people were on the hill-top, and they had already 
become so critical on the subject of meteors that they 
thought it the correct etiquette to let the common 
herd go past with but faint recognition, while the 
largest and brightest were welcomed with loud applause. 

It was doubtful if even 248 was the entire sum of 
moving bodies that had already appeared ; for by the time 
that the first observer—confining himself strictly to those 
whick met his own eye, and which, of course, were by 
no means all that passed—had increased his scanty list 
of 34 to 207, another, who had begun earlier, had run 
up an account of 483. By eighteen minutes past one 
o'clock, the 207 had become 1000; by five minutes to 
two, a second thousand had been counted. Then the 
enumeration was given up. At times, indeed, it had 
been very difficult, and, for a while, even impossible to 
preserve accuracy, For, as the spectator sat on the 
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hill-top facing the north, and so fixing his cyes as to 
sweep #&s much as possible of the sky, one would start 
to the eastward of him, and one to the westward, 
and two or three would pass in front, and before the 
mind could treasure up the new number, a fresh batch 
required to be reckoned. At length, some time before 
the first thousand was finished, there was not evena 
second given for repose, but the sky was alive with the 
gleaming lights, and it was scarcely, if at all, possible 
to pronounce the numbers fast enough, even when addi- 
tion was had recourse to, ‘and they ran thus: 70, 72, 
76, 81. Before the second thousand was finished, there 
were perceptible lulls, and after two o’clock they go 
decreased in number that it would not, perhaps, have 
been possible to complete the third thousand before 
morning. Yet, as stated before, no single person could 
count them all. Even if he made out those that passed 
in front of him, he was missing vast numbers that were 
escaping across the heavens in his rear. 

The least discerning could see that there was some 
sort of method in their madness, by far the greater 
number moving from the eastern towards the western 
quarter of the heavens, and only two or three tak- 
ing a decidedly opposite course. But, in truth, their 
motions seemed sometimes as eccentric as those of a 
parcel of schoolboys just escaped from an unpopular 
seminary ; and it required the testimony of astro- 
nomers to establish that all the wayward crew had come 
from that quarter of the firmament, of which the back- 
ground was formed by the constellation Leo. Never 
before had that name seemed so appropriate, or inspired 
such awe. Most of us made acquaintance with it in our 
youthful days, when learning the signs of the zodiae. 
Aries the ram, Taurus the bull, Gemini the twins, 
Cancer the crab, Leo the lion—thus the strain ran. It 
left a deep impression on the mind of nearly every 
pupil, though very few much troubled themselves to 
inquire what the zodiac might happen to mean, or could 
intelligibly explain why signs should be connected with 
it at all. Amid the other pressing engagements of life, 
not many have found time to keep up any close intimacy 
with the constellation Leo, though all will be glad to 
renew at least temporary acquaintance with it, in this, 
the season of its triumph. Most people are quite 
eager to leave their cards at the houses of the pros- 
perous. It should be mentioned that there are really 
two Leos in the sky, a greater and a lesser. It was 
from Leo Major that the meteors came; and as the night 
slipped on, this group of stars went up in a slanting 
direction from the horizon where it had been shortly 
after ten o’clock, to the highest point in the sky which 
it was capable of reaching; completing its ascent shortly 
before the dawn of cay. It was doubtless on this ac- 
count that the later meteors seemed to descend along 
a steeper incline than their predecessors some hours 
before. Nor were the last so remarkable as many of 
the earlier ones; it was when the throng of numbers 
was at the greatest that the largest and brightest of 
the shooting-stars went by. They varied, indeed, 
very greatly in aspect. Like men, they were of all sorts 
and conditions. Those already mentioned as welcomed 
with loud applause had a luminous head, which, as it 
moved quickly, left a long trail of light behind, which 
lasted for two or three seconds after the head had 
gleamed with momentary brightness, and then expired. 
Many were headless from the first, appearing only as 
feeble streaks of light in the dark azure of the sky. A 
writer compares these last to the file-firing of riflemen, 
but of course without the smoke or the noise. They 
had very much this aspect, while their more illustrious 
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associates looked like rockets or luminous arrows, 
winging their way across the heavenly dome. Had 
the fabled ancient mariner seen them, he would have 
been reminded of those tiny denizens of the deep, 
which he records to have “moved in tracks of shining 
light.” 
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METEORS NEAR THE RADIANT POINT IN LEO, AS SEEN FROM THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH, 


As to colour, most were silvery white ; and, in regard to 
the others, observers not engaged in counting numbers 
were the only persons who could approach accuracy in 
noting unusual hues. Their statements do not entirely 
harmonize ; but several agree in making the nucleus of 
many large meteors red and the long trails of light green. 
Occasional sheet lightning played its part in the wondrous 
exhibition ; yet, as if to keep up the character of the celes- 
tial drama then enacting, no thunder was heard; but so 
far as the hum of voices, and the occasional exclamations 
of admiration rendered it possible to take accurate note, 
the flash came and went in the same solemn silence as 
the moving lights coursed their way across the sky. 
The perfect noiselessness of the meteors greatly added to 
the impressiveness of the scene. So, also, did the thought 
of the mystery hanging over many points connected with 
their origin and their history. ‘True, here, as in other 
directions, science has had its triumphs, in proof of 
which it is only needful to instance the prediction of the 
phenomenon recently beheld. 

We are told that there is a great host of those bodies 
moving apparently round the sun in a direction opposite 
to that in which the earth goes, and so nearly at the same 
tate, that when theearth has made thirty-three revolutions 
round the great central luminary in as many years, the 
ring of meteors is only three days short of having com- 
pleted thirty-four. Their orbit and that of the earth, there- 
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fore, so nearly cross every thirty-three years, that such a 
splendid spectacle as that lately witnessed is almost sure 
to be presented every time that cycle comes round. The 
great Humboldt, himself a spectator of it in South 
America in 1799, was the first to state that it was due 
every thirty-three years; and, ancient history being 
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searched, it was found to contain notices of it from time to 
time, which may yet prove valuable in checking doubtful 
dates. In 902, for example, “ there were seen, as it were 
lances, an infinite number of stars, which scattered them- 
selves into rain to the right and left, and that year was 
called the year of stars.” In 1202 “stars shot hither 
and thither in the heavens, eastward and westward, and 
flew against one another like a scattering swarm of 
locusts to the right and left.” This was witnessed at Bag- 
dad, as recorded by Arabic chroniclers. In 1366 an ob- 
server, whoscems to have yielded to excitement, introduces 
into his description the statement that “the sky and the 
air seemed to be in flames, and even the earth appeared 
as if ready to take fire.” In 1833 the shooting-stars were 
seen chiefly in America, it having apparently been 
cloudy here.* Each visit they have come a little later 
than they did the time before. 

The opinion of their nature is so astounding that, did 
it not rest on the testimony of men incapable, from their 
high character, of deceiving the public, it would be 
deemed incredible. It is supposed that, as the earth 
passes close to the great meteoric ring already described, 
it comes so near that some of the bodies pursuing their 
course have to pass through our atmosphere. This con- 
stitutes a very eventful crisis in their history. At the 





* In that year the radiant in Leo was first established. The meteors 
appear to diverge from a point in that constellation. 
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rate a meteor moves when it first encounters the atmo- 
sphere—thirty miles or so per second—the compression 
of the air in front of it produces a heat so great as to 
melt it, and, if it be of small size, reduce it, though 
frequently of iron, to dust, which floats away behind it 
in the air. In other cases, when it is too large to be 
made away with so rapidly, the outer shell becoming 
heated before the inner core is much affected, breaks off, 
is consumed and goes to dust, leaving the heart free to 
undergo the same process, Sometimes, again, its force 
being entirely expended before it has had time to perish, 
gravity acts and brings it to the ground, Many such 
falls of stones from the sky have been recorded; the lapsed 
bodies being generally of iron, though it has long been 
known that, combined with this common metal, is the 
much rarer one nickel, not found in the ordinary iron 
ores dug from mines on this carth, 

Much, as was stated, remains to be done before the 
mystery attaching to the visits of these wanderers from 
unknown regions is rolled away; and the interest which 
their recent appearance has excited will insure that a 
careful watch will be kept for them when their next 
periodic return comes round, It has heen estimated by 
Mr. Hind, whose complete accuracy on the late occasion, 
added to his high name as an astronomer, gives peculiar 
weight to his words, that “extraordinary showers may 
occur in at least two consecutive years; and, though the 
present November, so far as can be foreseen, is likely to 
offer the most imposing one, the year 1867 may bring a 
very unusual shower.” If so, then those caught nap- 
ping this time may yet have an opportunity of retrieving 
their error. When 1867 shall have passed, it will be 
necessary to wait thirty-two years more for a similar 
spectacle. The children, who wonderingly gazed at the 
heavens on this occasion from balconies or through 
windows, will then have reached middle life, while the 
men who, in the vigour of their strength, stood outside 
for hour after hour without sustaining any harm, will 
be old and infirm, or yet more probably, will have 
passed away, For " 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 
even so is human life. Let us not, then, forget tho 
lesson which the late splendid illumination was so fitted 
to teach; but when it returns, as it often will, to the 
memory, let us seek Divine assistance to rise “ from 
nature up to nature’s God.” ‘O Lord, how manifold 
are thy works! in wisdom hast thdu made them all!” 
“Thou art worthy, O Lord, to receive glory, and honour, 
and power; for thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created.” 


*,* The illustration on the preceding page we have 
received from Mr. Dunkin of the Royal Observatory, 
who says:—“ This gives the relative positions of the 
principal stars in the eastern sky on the morning of 
November 14, at 1.15a.m. Weshall immediately recog- 
nise the well-known group of Ursa Major, with its 
pointers, indicating the polar star in one direction, and 
the radiant point of the meteors in Leo in the opposite 
direction. Again, we have the bright star Capella, the 
twin-stars Castor and Pollux, with the planet Mars 
immediately below them. Approaching the meridian on 
the right, the most conspicuous stars are those con- 
tained in the beautiful constellation of Orion, accom- 
panied by Sirius, the brightest star in the heavens. 
When, however, in addition to these, meteor after meteor 
suddenly burst forth, leaving behind them trains of 
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different colours, some yellow, others green and blue, the 
startling effects produced on the mind of the observer 
were not merely confined to the temporary star-gazer, 
but were also shared by every astronomer. 

“ At Greenwich, on one or two occasions during the 
display, meteors were observed to have a double out. 


burst, the principal meteors passing on at the head of 
the stream of light, the cumnlany nucleus remaining in 
the luminous track. In the chart we have included onc 
of these remarkable objects.” 

For comparison and reference we subjoin a selection of 
notes from the accounts of various observers, not formal 
reports prepared for scientific readers, but the fresh obser. 
vations as recorded at the time in the public journals, 


Mr. Hind, Mr, Bishop's Observatory, Twickenham. 


The predicted shower of meteors has been witnessed under 
very favourable atmospheric ciroumstances. In addition to 
Mr. Wigs and tarsal our observing foree included M, du 
Chaillu (who kindly volunteored his assistance on the 000 
and Dr. Hampshire, From midnight to 1 o'clock a.m,, Gre 
wich time, 1120 meteors were noted, the number gradually 
increasing. From 1 a.m, to 1h, 7m, 6s. no less 14 were 
counted, and we were conscious of havin very many, 
owing to the rapidity of their Bagabhes be At the latter 
moment there was a rather sudden inoreage, to an t 
which rendered it impossible to count the number, but after 
1.20 a decline became perceptible, The maaimwm was ju 
to have taken place at about 1.10, and at this time the ap- 
pearance of the whole heavens was very beautiful, not to gay 
magnificent, Beyond their immense number, however, i 
meteors were not particularly remarkable, either as regards 
brilliancy, or the persistence of the trains, few of which were 
visible more than three seconds; indeed, M. du Chaillu ob- 
served that in these respects the meteors fell far short of those 
of the April period, which he had witnessed under a fine sky 
in equatorial Africa. From 1.52 to 2.9, 300 were registered ; 
from 8.9 to 3.24, 100; from 4.42 to 5, tho number seen was 
12, and these mostly faint; and from 5.44 to 6, only five were 
counted. 

No persons acquainted with the constellations who care- 
fully watched the display could have any doubt as to 
the accuracy of the astronomical theory relative to these 
bodies. The radiant in Leo was most strikingly manifested ; 
while the meteors in the opposite quarter of the sky. traversed 
ares of many degrees, in the vicinity of the diverging point 
they shone out for a few seconds without appreciable motion, 
and might have been momentarily mistaken for stars. 

Several very vivid fiashes of lightning were remarked during 
the night. The last, at 3h. 54m., was particularly brilliant, ofa 
deep orange colour, and apparently emanated below the radiant 
in Leo. The horizon in that quarter was occupied by a pale 
glow, resembling what has often been remarked during exhibir 
tions of the aurora borealis, 

A telegram from Mr. Bishop, who watched the phenomenon 
during the night at Weymouth, mentions 1 a.m, as the time of 
MAeImMUM, 


Professor Phillips, Musewm House, Oxford. 


Our sky-rocket dance began to be interesting by 11.30 p.m, 
grew brilliant by midnight, and enthusiastic by 0.30 a.m, 
From this time till 2, incessant shots were made from the 
covered battery in Leo, now striking the Bear’s head or tail ; 
anon crossing the belt of Orion; at times flying over our heads, 
and, as the hours advanced, falling in sweeps to the western 
horizon. It was easy to see that of the hundreds, and indeed 
thousands, of bombs which came from the eastward, or diverged 
from the eastward, or merely flashed through the shortest 
imaginable arc there, or showed no arc at all but a mere globe 
of light, few or none manifested obedience to any other centre 
of discharge except that in Leo. Earlier indeed, at about 12, 
the radiant point was certainly marked several times between 
the pointers of the Bear and the stars of Leo, then just above 
the horizon; and later, at 2.80, when the flight of the stars was 
overhead and Leo was 40° above the horizon, few were seen 
near enough to Leo to be obviously referred to that centre. 

The general type of the meteor was that of a rocket, ending 
in a globe of reddish light, with a long train of bluish, seem- 
ingly curdled, or resolved light ; such that this train constituted 
a very long lanceolate gleaming mass, very often separated 
from the leading globe of light. : 
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Mr. Alex. 8. Herschel, at Glasgow. 


The majority of the meteors seen were white, but some were 
of an orange colour. A large proportion of the meteors were 
brighter than the fixed stars. Four of them were much brighter 
than the planets.. Their yivid streaks of greenish light, lasting 
on an average three seconds, but occasionally much longer, and 
extending from 20 deg, to 40 deg. in length, marked the tracks 
of many meteors whose flight would otherwise haye passed 
uonoted. From six to ten streaks could in this manner be 
counted together in the sky at times when the shower was most 
intense, At 1.15 a flight of six or eight meteors, for the most 

art brighter than the fixed stars, started together from near 
he constellation Leo, which, by their orange-coloured light, 
and by the strong emerald green streaks which they left behind 
them, gave the impression of a burst of artificial rockets. 

Large meteors appeared at 12.33, 12.41, 2.14, and 2.42. 
These meteors left streaks which endured from five to fourteen 
minutes. Each of the excentric streaks contracted itself into 
a knoi of light, which drifted, clond-like, eight or ten degrees 
before it vanished, The last presented an imposing ring of 
flame three or four degrees in width. It remained visible for 
fourteen minutes, gradually expanding itself into a heart-shaped 
loop, until it enclosed the chief stars of Ursa Major in a wide 
fantastic wreath before it disappeared. 

The meteors radiated from the usual point of divergence 
of the shower, and shot to all parts of the sky with a swift and 
stately motion. . 


The Rev. Robert Main, Radcliffe Observer, at Oxford. 

This great display began about 18h. (or 1 o’clock in the 
morning), and reached its mavimum at about 13h. 24m., after 
which time it gradually began toslacken. The watch, however, 
was kept up till 18h., though after 15h. there were not many 
meteors seen. In all, there were observed not fewer than 8090 
during the night, of which about 2000 fell between 13h. and 
14h, or between 1 a.m,and2a.m. As to the general appear- 
ance of the meteors, it was noticed that the majority of them 
were of a whitish or yellowish colour. Some, however, were 
reddish or orange-coloured, and one meteor was noticed to be 
bluish, The brightest left generally a train behind them, 
which was to be seen for a few seconds after the meteor had 
disappeared. 

In one particular instance the train of a meteor was visible 
for some minutes ; this was the train of a bright meteor which 
disappeared in the belt of Orion, leaving the train apparently 
attached to ¢ Orionis, and giving to that star the appearance of 
acomet with a tail of nearly 3 deg., standing out at a position 
angle of nearly 135 deg. It then detached itself from the star, 
keeping up the same route as the meteor, but forming itself 
into a ball of faint cometic appearance of about 15’ diameter, 
which grew dimmer and more diffused, and disappeared alto- 
gether after a lapse of about 4m. to 5m. at a distance of nearly 
1 deg. from ¢ Orionis, at a position angle of about 200 deg. 
This meteor appeared at the time of the greatest display, at 
18h. 24m. Only in two instances meteors were seen to burst, 
one in the east and another in the north. 

It may finally be remarked that there was at one time seen 
the flash of distant lightning coming from a dark cloud near the 
north horizon, and that some time before sunrise the zodiacal 
light was noticed to be unusually brilliant. 

The photographic sheets did not indicate any active elec- 
tricity at the time of the display. 


Dr. Allnatt, at Weymouth. 

The meteors shot in every direction, the major portion of the 
southerly display through Orion, and that of the northerly 
through and about the region of the Bears. Their nucleus was 
bright, and all were accompanied by vivid trains. I fancied 
some produced in their rapid transit a crackling sound, but the 
ripples of the water in the bay rendered that point somewhat 
Pie: The fiery shower culminated in intensity at 

o'clock, and at 2.15 a.m. a black cloud drifted over and ended 
in heavy rainfall, 

At Weston-super-Mare. 

The colours of the “ November” meteors were mostly bluish 
white; some were ruddy, and a few very ruddy, as red as 
Mars. The intensity of light of nearly all was equal to that of 
Sirius, which was shining duo south, in full contrast. Some 
were far brighter than Venus at its mawimum, and about her 
apparent size, All the stars were followed by trains of light, 
generally from five degrees to fifteen degrees in length; some 
few were longer, The average duration of visibility of these 
trains was two or three seconds of time ; some were longer in 
sight ; and in two specially beautiful cases I counted twenty- 
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five and thirty-five respectively before the last trace of the train 
had disappeared. 

IT heard no sounds whatever; but the noise of the tide, and 
the wind, which was high, perhaps prevented slight detonations 
from being noted. A loud explosion, if any had occurred, I 
think I must haye heard. 


At Cowes, Isle of Wight. 


About 25 per cent. of the shooting-stars were exceedingly 
brilliant, burning with an intense orange-yellow colour, the 
larger ones marking their track with an intense blue or 
greenish-blue streak, which in some instances exceeded a 
length of 60 degrees in space. These streaks were appa- 
rently always widest at the middle point of their course. 

With the exception of a very small number (not 2 per 
cent.) which appeared erratic, the radiant point was near 
the star “Epsilon,” in the constellation Leo, at about 25 
degrees north declination, and at about 9 hours 50 minutes 
right ascension. 

A few of the meteors appeared to burst, leaving a cloudy 
haze, and from one especially that fell at 1.14, passing west- 
ward, nearly through our zenith, and disappearing at about 
45 degrees above the horizon, the smoke or yapour was 
visible for fully three minutes after it exploded. 

A child who had been aroused to look at the display from 
a window looking westward remarked that it was like the 
feathers in a display of rocket fireworks, “only,” he said, 
‘they went the wrong way.” 


At Dover. 


The most beautiful were those which rose upwards, passing 
the zenith and falling out of sight below the hill to the back of 
the town, leaving long tracks of white light, some of which 
remained for several seconds. 

One of the most singular and extraordinary parts of the 
grand sight was when several of the meteors ran parallel with 
each other, as if racing, and the colours varying from blue to 
purple. 

Towards 2 o’clock they became less frequent, and heavy clouds 
coming from the north obscured the sky; they occasionally 
were seen through gaps in the clouds, and on the sky again 
clearing about 5 o’clock several very brilliant ones were seen ; 
it lightened sharply during the whole night from the north, 


Mr. G. J. Symons, Camden Road. 

Meteors most numerous at 1,12 a,m., when they were falling 
at the rate of 100 per minute—in fact, the sky was scored in 
all directions with their trains ; the largest was not twice the 
apparent brilliancy of Sirius; the trains were, in some in- 
stances, visible in a 2}-in. telescope for two minutes. From 
2 to 3 a.m, the meteors were not so large as before and after 
that hour, nor did they appear so uniform in direction,—two 
passed in parallel lines, but opposite directions. No lightning 
was seen unless it was at Oh.35m., when two flashes of light 
were seen, but they were supposed to be from meteors in the 
north. I estimate the total number visible at about 7000 or 
8000, 

Dr. G, F. Burder, Clifton, 


They were of various sizes and degrees of brilliancy, but a 
very large number were of about the apparent magnitude of 
Sirius, which star afforded a ready means of reference. Several 
equalled Jupiter in size, and a good number were comparable 
with Venus at her brightest. Few exceeded the last-named 
standard of comparison, and none very greatly exceeded it, 
On the whole, the comparative uniformity of size, and the en- 
tire absence (so far as observed) of any meteors of the largest 
class, were noteworthy features of the phenomenon, Almost 
without exception the meteors left trains of light, marking the 
course they had traversed. These trains in the case of the 
larger meteors were of surpassing beauty, being of a most deli- 
cate greenish hue and strikingly phosphorescent in appearance, 
This greenish tint was very constant. The meteors themselves, 
on the contrary, had often a ruddy glow, and in cases where 
the path was very much foreshortened to the eye, and both 
train and meteor could therefore be seen in apposition, the con- 
trast between the colours of the two was very remarkable. 
The trains seldom lasted more than two or three seconds, and 
never, perhaps, more than ten. The length of apparent path 
varied in direct proportion to the distance from the radiant 
point at which the meteor first appeared. 

The spot in the constellation Leo from which they all ema- 
nated was in a line between gamma and nu Leonis, about 
three degrees from the former and five and a half degrees from 
the latter star. 


puna 
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Vurieties, 


How 10 Banisu Feven.—A society, of which I am president, 
has executed several works in the way of the adaptation and 
conversion of existing tenements. Single houses, or entire 
courts and alleys, have been repaired, white-washed, and 
ventilated—drains have been fitted to the main sewers, pave- 
ments laid down, and a due supply of water provided. The 
accommodation, no doubt, is not equal to that which is given 
by new buildings ; but many of the happy issues are obtained 
by it, and the benefits are effected at about one-seventh of the 
cost of fresh constructions. This plan, though qualified to effect 
improvements on a large scale and at a cheap rate, has not, lam 
sorry to say, found many imitators; but hear the result in a 
single locality. I had long coveted a court in a sad part of 
London, because I knew it to be a hotbed of fever, violence, and 
immorality. One house alone had produced twenty-two cases 
of fever in twelve months. AtlJast, by the liberality of a widow 
lady, I obtained possession of it. The society went to work, 
and achieved its purpose. Turbulence and disease were 
banished. The medical man of the district writes : “‘ Fever is 
unknown in this once pestilential court.” The police officers 
assure us that, whereas in former days the constables never 
dared to enter in but in twos or threes, they now rarely find it 
necessary to go there at all. And the whole of this has been 
done in such a way that the inmates enjoy a vastly increased 
accommodation, with no increase of rent; and the Society 
receives upon its outlay a return of at least nine per cent.— 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL Copyricut.—Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, author of “New America,” says: “The authors are 
with their English brethren to aman. At Boston, New York, 
and Philadelphia, I had opportunities of talking on this subject 
with such men as Longfellow, Agassiz, Lowell, Emerson, 
Holmes, Boker, Bayard Taylor, Bowles, Richardson, Horace 
Greeley, and their like. These eminent men of letters not only 
feel, as we do here, the rank injustice done by the literary 
pirates on both sides of the Atlantic, but are prepared on_all 
occasions warmly and stoutly to urge their views on publishers 
and politicians. Messrs. Lippincott and Co., of Philadelphia, 
the largest book-distributors in America,. perhaps in the world, 
are strongly in favour of a copyright convention. I can assert 
the same of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston ; and, indeed, 
of every liberal and enlightened publishing firm in the States. 
It is the same with the proprietors of periodicals.” 

RirvaLisM.—In some places, where for three hundred years a 
certain mode of worship has prevailed, a young incumbent, 
ignorant and vain to a degree—for it is of such, and not of the 
best University men, that the High Church party is now made 
up—is appointed, and at once, in spite of all remonstrances, he 
sets to work at a Ritualistic revival. He soon finds a set of 
young men and women as perverse and foolish as himself, and 
the work goes on amid the contempt of the educated and the 
anger of the people, but to the real alienation of all. These 
innovations, carried yearly further and further, are producing 
a serious effect on English society.—Times. 

INGENUITY AND PeRseVERANCE.—In the Great Exhibition of 
1862 there was a marvellous piece of handicraft—executed by 
a poor man in the country—a model of one of the cathedrals 
cut in cork—every item beautifully reproduced. It excited a 
great deal of interest, and some wealthy people collected £800 
to give for it. ‘The man was a sensible man, and, instead of 
playing my lord for a day or two with his money, he invested 
it in good security, and built as many cottages as it would 
cover, and he put the following inscription, in rather doggerel 
rhyme, upon the centre one :— 

Perseverance, cork, and glue, 
Built these cottages you view ; 

See what these three things can do, 
Kighteen hundred and sixty-two. 

INFLUENCE OF THE TEETH ON GENERAL HeattH.—The im- 
portance of a good set of teeth, not only as regards personal 
appearance, but also as influencing the general health, cannot 
be over-estimated. So long as the teethremain in a sound and 
healthy condition, the digestion of the food is accomplished in a 
proper manner, and without inconvenience; should, however, the 
teeth decay, and several of them be removed from the mouth, 
the stomach is sure to be more or less affected, and indigestion, 
with its numerous train of symptoms, disturbs the health and 
comfort of the individual. The medical practitioner well knows 
the troublesome nature of the numerous disorders which accom. 





pany imperfect digestion, and how hopeless it is to expect a cure 
as long as the true source of all the evil remains in existence, 
That mastication is necessary to healthy digestion is a truth 
which will find ready acceptance with most; yet how many, 
when they have lost the teeth which nature gave them, neglect 
to supply their place by the aid of the dentist. The injury 
arising from imperfectly-masticated food is, in the beginning, 
often so slight as hardly to be perceived ; but, as time goes on, 
more and more work is thrown upon the stomach, and the evil 
increases, till at length the health is seriously affected, and the 
patient becomes a confirmed valetudinarian.—Kempton on the 
Teeth (Hardwicke). 

A Rovnpazout Mrsgacr.—A telegraph clerk, working the 
wire in a top storey of a London office, could not be got at by 
a correspondent of a Glasgow journal, owing to the deep sleep of 
the porter; so the man who wanted him went to the next 
telegraph office and telegraphed to Glasgow to telegraph back 
to the London office that the porter was asleep and could not be 
wakened. The clerk upstairs got the message, and went down to 
rouse the porter. So the ingenious applicant sent his message 
up the stairs of a house in London vid Glasgow.—Spectator. 

Davin RoseErts IN BorHoop. — A gentleman employed 
Roberts’s father to make and mend his shoes, and on calling one 
day he found the side of the wall covered with representations 
of lions, tigers, etc., done with red keel and charcoal on the 
wall, so boldly and truly delineated that his attention and ad- 
miration were both excited, and he inquired of Mrs. Roberts 
who was the artist. “ Hoot!” said the honest woman, “ it’s 
our laddie Davie; he’s been up at the Mound seeing a wild 
beast show, and he’s caulked them there to let me see them.” 
“ And what are you going to do with the boy ?” inquired my 
friend. “I fancy,’’ said Mrs. Roberts, “ he'll just need to sit 
doun on the stool aside his father there, and learn to mak and 
mend shoon.” “That will never do,” said my friend: “nature 
has made him an artist ; he must be a painter.” I may here 
add that the result of this and similar efforts on the part of 
the boy was, that he was apprenticed to Bengo, a celebrated 
ornamental house-painter ; and it is a curious coincidence, and 
evinces the kindness of the artist to his early friends, that in 
the last years of his life the daughter of his apprentice-master, 
and the person who communicated this story, were both par- 
takers of his bounty.—“ Life of Roberts,” by James Ballantine. 

[A memoir of Roberts, with portrait, appeared in the 
* Leisure Hour” for June 1865. ] 

ABERDEEN WaTERWoRKS.—The new waterworks, calculated 
to supply the city of Aberdeen with six million gallons of water 
daily, or on an average sixty gallons to every inhabitant, is the 
most important undertaking in which any provincial city has 
ever been engaged. The water is taken from the river Dee, at 
Cairnton, about three miles west from Banchory, and twenty- 
one miles from Aberdeen. The principal features of the works 
are a tunnel cut out of solid rock through the hill of Cairnton, 
and two vast reservoirs. The tunnel is 740 yards in length. 
The aqueduct is of an oval form, constructed of brickwork, 
with an internal diameter of 3 ft. 9 in. high by 3 ft. 3 in. 
wide. It is 21 miles in length, and capable of discharging 
8,000,000 gallons per day if required. Having a uniform fall of 
two feet per mile, which gives a velocity of 21 inches per second, 
the aqueduct promises to give every satisfaction. In the con- 
straction of the works from 1200 to 1500 men have been em- 
ployed for two and a half years. ' 

Lorp BrovugHam.—Lord Brougham had known no party but 
his country ; and, whereas Burke described the public men of 
his time as fifty years behind their age, it had been his noble 
friend’s lot to be fifty years before his time. He had fought by 
the side of Romilly and Wilberforce, and had lived to witness 
the fruit for which they laboured in hard and doubtful times. 
The great philosophic historian of Germany, Niebuhr, writing 
more than fifty years ago, predicted for England a future, 
either of intermeddling and domineering in Europe, or of moral 
and social reform, such as would set an example to the civ'lized 
world. Thanks to his noble friend and others, this country 
had chosen the latter alternative, and, at the end of an un- 
usually long life, Lord Brougham had seen the fountains of 
justice purified and made cheaply and readily accessible, and 
popular education diffused throughout the length and breadth 
of the land; while, as the consummation of his and 
honourable labours, social science, though at first ridiculed, had 
taken an acknowledged position,—Right Hon, J. Napier, 
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